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ABSTRACT 

The traditional educational structure requires the 
teacher to be part bookkeeper, part clerical assistant, and part 
psychologist, among other roles, vhile his salary scale is based on 
length of service. Differentiated staffing offers ways of changing 
this pattern. The details of differentiated duties are largely a 
matter of local option and available resources, and local priorities 
and criteria must be established. Three interesting guestlons are 1) 
Hhat are ve nov doing vithin our school program, whether ve recognize 
it or not, that makes use of different kinds of skill, 
responsibility, and reward? 2) What responsibilities have been 
established in other fields that could be recognized as worth 
initiating in education? and 3) What responsibilities or skills might 
be identified or generated or created as education seeks new 
structures, new patterns, new roles, perhaps even new purposes? Many 
potential models can grow from modifying the present staffing model 
with help provided by clerks, proctprs, and technical , teaching and 
research assistants. Clerical services could be expanded or 
.elaborated, and the use of team teaching could be increased. Students 
could be used as a systematic and constructive teaching resource. 
Other models could group students in platoons, each with its own 
leader, or use "village fair," "bread man," "road show," or "assembly 
line" techniques. Community resources could also be more widely used. 
(HBM) 
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Education, as lo now structured and senffed in men of the separate, 
single school districts of our nation, is a guaranteed cxcr'isc in frus^ 
trate^I aspiration toward impossible objectives. In the nation as a whole, 
cducatiion will never become a profession so long as vc continue to prepare 
a sin,gIC| broadly described kind of performer--^ teacher , to fulfill a sin- 
gle but multifaceted kind of role — t eaching Co practice broadly defined, if 
defined at all), in a very clrcurascrlbed structure — s chool is most of us 
know It, which holds a nebulously defined general license — to cdu cat^. Kor 
can we expect that teacher to begin to meet the ’Wdest^' goal we set up for 
blm: the^ encouragement and development of a richer, more meanlngf ul , more 

'fruitful life for every Individual student we schedule liis 'voy over a twenty- 

five or thirty year carecr--lf he remains a teacher that long. Usually, all 

% 

ve «sk of that teacher more specifically Is tha* he be part bookkeeper (as 
dn keeping records of attcndancci sundry collections of money, dlscrlbutl'in 

m 

•fid in/entory of books, and arsignnent of hall lockers), part clcric.il assis- 
tant (as in typing examlnAticvis and reports, fl’ing records und plans, 
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duplicating or mimeographing tests end handouts, making appointments with 
parents, studenta and colleagues), part psychologist, part expert in group 
dynamics, part fcihcr-image or nother- image, part friend, pnrt policeman, part 
diplomat, part cuscodlan, part critic, part scholar, part expert in co.munlca- 
part public relations man, part pcrformci before live audiences, part 
private tutor, part traffic ^lOnitor, part chaperone. Scholastically, although 
we have departmentallted a bit within our schools, we sec that teacher to be 
not at all unlike the medieval master of all the knowledge In the universe, at 
least within his subject; history, or language ar»s, or science, or mathema- 
tics* There he stands — Immutable, Irrefutable, and too often inscrutable. 

For the impossible expectations ve hold of him in hie positlonj we com- 
pensate thls^little master of the universe, the teacher, by pigeonholing him 
Jn a salary scale In which he looks very much like every other little master 
of the universe within his school district — both in responsibillcy expected of 
him and remuneration granted him. The longer he stays on the job, the fewer 
dutias we require of him (we drop his homeroom assignment, or give him an extra 
free period, or waive a club assignment), and the more we pay him. His one 
hope of moving two steps up the scale in any given year, rather than one step, 
is the addition of a couple of inservlce credits In his field at the nearby 
university. Or, he can move away from students altogether end slip into admin- 
istratlcru 

Too often, especially If he la particularly sensitive, creative or 
i 24 bltious, ho leaves education and finds a career in which his individual tal*- 
\Xits and interests are appreciated, encouraged and used— both through level 
nd kind of responsibility, and tlirough comnonsurato rcnunorntlon granted to 
il8 • 
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Education will never move out o£ the nineteenth century if the only 
systematic preparation we develop for it is aimed primarily at turning out 
some general class of human beirge kno^nn as ^classroom teachers*' to fill obs 
Ictc roles, in circumscribed slcts, according v. Irrelevant patterns, in an 
outmoded structure* If we are ever to move toward education as ve have drea 
of it for at least the past several decades, wc need somehow to come up with 
new structures, new patterns, new job descriptions, new roles. Differentiate 
staffing is one concept that alms toward meeting that ciiallcngc. 

Unfortunately, wc arc still preparing generalist teachers-*aln\ost cxcl 
alvcly— and staffing almost all of the jobs in education with them, Wc fail 
to recognize the variety of needs and competencies and responslbi liti as withlr 
our owji present daily activities as a school, Ve fall to acknowledge differ- 
entiation that already exists, and that has always existed. True, some teach- 
ers happen to*coach, and some pick up administration credits during the summer 
end become principals, end sc<ne pick i*p other credits and become guidance 
counselors* Some teach English and some teach home economics, some first grade 
and some fourth grade, but just about all of them still arc officially and 
contractually expected to be as like one to another In proficiency and inter- 
cet '*nd preparation and kind of perfoimancc e\r, medium Grade A eggs in a super- 
market* Therefore, wc accept the twonty-two year old untested novice into our 
faculty and give her thirty students per class, five classor per day, five days 
per week. Across the .hall from her, in her own little kingdom, wc allow the 
thirty-year veteran of proven skill end comp^.tcnct thirty students per class, 
five classes per day> five days per week. The new young man in the history 
department, the one who worked his way through coHogc n highly successful 
disc Jockey ,and amateur movie producer, we give tliirty students per c/.ass. 



five classcG per day, five days per wceki in hfs llttJe kinf;Jont> or classroorn. 
And, that classroon is shaped pretty rauch froii) the sanu.* tnodcl as the one in 
which San\ Sicagle, beloved tried-and-trur grandTathi r-type to seven out of 
eight kids In the rchoci, exciting, stimulating, changing with the times, eve 
young in his outlook, meets his schedule: thirty students per class, five 

classes per day, etc. The giddy young thing who plays at a year or two in 
maybe a third prade Job while on her way to an altar, she hopes, draws an 
a8slgnmr:nt essentially like Miss brown’s, who last year vas named outstanding 
electentary teacher in the state. From a dlCferent point of attack, we encour- 
age an Iraaglnotlve, exciting teacher who happens tc have no experience buc a 
fresh outlook and contagious enthusiasm, by promising him that if he puts up 
with the sy&Jcm Jong cnough--say, fifteen or twenty ycars--lic, too, will reach 
the top of the salary scale, like Mister So-and-so, ttic dull -eyed, shopworn 
drudge who Is at that point in the ^.cale now, ticking off the slow years till 
retirement. 

On the few occasions that we do aponly acknowledge tliac teachers are not 
interchangeable partfi, that classrooms and roles and proficiencies and objec- 
tives do indeed differ widely within any given school program, we take tenta- 
tive and wary ster>s to celebrate the occasion, For instance, we give merit 
bonuses to certain teachers. Or^ we assign fewer study hAlls to certain teach- 
ers* or an extra cltb duty to another* Or, wo hire some lor^l tnothcra to 
police the cafeteria, or we persuade a few retired gonllenicn to monitor study 

f 

hall'i. Or, wft schedule two Rngllfh tcncliors back-to-b.if.k fov one period n d*> 
•o ibiy enn "hove a go ot toon tcocliing." Or, we hire a secretary whose tlwe 
is devntott strictly to serving teachers. Or, wo hang drajjcrier! at tlni windows 
In on. rooiit, «ho/e In a novlo projector, and cal? It an audlo*vlsual auditor inm, 
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to please the film fonatlcs on our staff and give them their place away from 
the sun. But, we etill pretend to parents and students that Grade 6 geography 
with Miss Ross is an educational experience Identical to Gr«ndc 6 geography 
with Mr. Lafferty. And, in drawing up the annu; 1 budget, we list mat very 
excellent kindergarten teacher for the same financial reward that we tag on to 
that all-but- incompetent though safely tenured tvcl/lh grade social studies 
teacher. After all, they have both been on the staff five years. Unfortunately, 
we could not even hire i":he highly articulate and exciting Tcico C<u‘ps veteran 
for the social studies job, even if we could somehow got rid of the ’incompe- 
tent, for the Peace Corps veteran xs not certified as a torichor by the state. 

He took a course called ''Cities in Crisis" Instead of one in "History of Fduca- 
tion." And| not the rarest craftsman in the world can teacfi a shop course In 
most high schools if he has not picked up a bachelor's degree. 

If our overall goal as educators remains, as It hopefully will, the 
encouragement and development of a richer, more ricarlngful , more fruitful life 
for every individual student, we would have to labor long and hard to come up 
with a less efficient, less effective model fur staff toward meet- 
ing that goal than we now have in practice in pioi;t of our schools. Vc could 

hardly do worse if we did nothing at all. Though we have talked about Individ- 

ualization of instruction "for our students (yet always retaining the thirty- 
student batches), we close our minds to the suggestion that we individualize 
staff assignment and compensation of rcsponsibill tlos within a total school 

program. At the aamo. time, there is no reanon to believe tliat ccachcts are any 

dlfrcnnt from people generally— that If thiy enjoy wh.U they arc doing, they 
will do n better Job of iu Yet, one ntudy indl/ato:i ih;U <>n1y one In five 

AmerJeans onjoya what he in doing for o living, thai two tn five are apathetic-- 

O 
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they neither like uor dlellkc th*?!’/ jobs, and that cwo In fJvc arc openly 
unhappy In their jobs. From an Institutional point of vlcw^ as from an individ- 
ual point of view, education could do worse than try differentiated staffing. 

Essentially, differentiated staffing couK) begin from a definition of 
schooling as an orchestration of a wide variety of talents, abllliclcs^ services 
and activities. It does not call for more structure per sc; rather, :.t alms to 
define differentiated duties that aggregate toward a unified function. The 
description of those differentiated duties and of that unified function Is 
largely a matter of local option and available local resources. Yet, a variety 
of models and an Imaginative range of possibilities is within reach of any 
school district In chc country. To acconpllsli di f feren t la t '-d staffing, or at 
least to Initiate It, local needs must be detcrnlncd: What needs to be done 

educationally, now and in the future. In a given school or school district? 

Local resources must be Identified: k'ho or what arc available to accomplish 

the purposes of the school? Local priorities and criteria must be established: 
Which of the available resources ate best qualified to meet responsibilities 
identified under local needs? 

It Is in seeking honest answers to these Initial questions that the 
greotcat measures of courage and creativity arc icquli'od of local educators. 

Wo must be ready to accept* altornHtlvGS that wc have often denied as impossible. 
Inconvenient, cr Illegal in the pa*t, aUeni.it tvf?; thnt wo ot best have siio.iked 
Into our schools by the backdoor, If wc hove used thorn M nil, otlior altorna- 

I 

tives to which we have benignly closed our eyes as one tc.nchcr or anotlicr has 
bootlegged them into practice behind a closed classroom door. How many 
American elementary and secondary schools, for Instance, are kept going In their 
*iy-to-day routines and vartatlons-on-routlnc not by the principal, tut by the 
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principal's secretary? More often than not, the prlncip/jl's linie is spent on 
other matters — on personnel problems, or public relations, or projections of 
needs, depending on the principal and his local situation. How many talented 
and educated houscrlves bore themselves over mid* morning cups of coffee in cacn 
others' kitchens, unwilling for various reasons to make full-time commitments 
to educational careers, but a]f:o unasked to offer part-time co.^mitmints to 
narrowly defined but vital tasks like coaching the girls tennis team, leading 
a seminar In problems of conter^porary family life, or sharijonlng up skills long 
unused from her college liberal arts major? How wajiy students arc more capable 
of communicating the subtleties of satire in certain pop music to fellow stu- 
dents than arc any of the teachers on the staff? How many teachers on the 
staff should never try to present a lesson to any group of more than ten stu- 
dents? Which of the following people could best qualify to help teach the 
U3CS, Intricacies anJ llmitatlona of statistics (which as a subject seems as 
if it should be a whole lot more relevant to more of today's kids than geometry, 
for instance): ncwsp.apcr reporter, pollster, market analyst, traffic manager, 

fish and game control officer, advcrtirlng executive? Of course.' All of them 
could be used to advantage If we lisd th.; structure that allowed us to Involve 
them directly in our school program. 

You .>eei if we decide to differentiate our staff, there Is no need to 
pattern. our organf ration after a television model, or a medicine model, or a 

publishing model, or a chemical industry, law, or any other kind of model. 

1 

{(other , we can hope to build our o\m best local nodel simply by looking ays- 
I :jnntlcally at our own major educational concerns, by sizing up our available 
rrsourcos, and hy determining how wo can most efficiently and effectively 
hrfng Ihosi resources to meet our major concerns. Three voty stlmul A'ling 
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questions inl£ht be ^pursued in the process; 

^ What ai^ we now doiny. w ithin slot schoo l p ro:>r^>m, whether wo rxeg^- 
nlte it or not . thr^ t wakg s use of different kind s of skill , c ^spons lb i It ty 
and r eward ? In at least one scwi-tural high school, for Instance, the chief 
custodian's salary was several thousand dollars higher than the individual 
salaries of a noisber of the teachers. Docs that mean thnt n\ainteuancc of Che 
building was considered of higher priority than the teaching that took place 
in many of the classrooms in that building? From a different point of view, 
If the teaching-learning ^hat Lakes place in the teacher-student relationship 
Is the primary goal of a school, why does the supcr5ntcndcnt , who is usually 
furthest removed from that relationship, necessarily receive the highest sal- 
ary? 

From ar.in another point of view, within Ices than two years of work- 
ing in a flexible schedule, a department..! team of Er.gllsli teachers *"€COg- 
niicd on their own collective initiative that they would be far happier to 
differentiate duties among then formally, whether or not salaries wore onanip- 
ulateJ to try to parallel responsibilities. That Is, they wo^-o willing to 
delegate all responsibility for large group presentations to one man in the 
department, and to relieve him of all e^her duties. They were seeking ways 
to split primary responsibility for all coaching in composition, cn an indi- 
vidual student basis, among only two or three members oC the department, vho 
were capable and comtortablo. in such *. role* They were actively identifying 
which teachers wcri; excellent ct inspiring kidn through novels, and which 
teachers were excellent at turning even the happiest uovols. Into bucket s of 
drudgery for kids* They were utming fci di f ivi vni int I'tl nlafflng on the I r 
own, even without any indication that flnnm'Ja? i ew.ird ojiglii r.omcdiiy :>e made 

O 
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commensurate with varied responsibility. And, they were proceeding not from 

• nvv ?cl Imposed from outside, but from reco^nI?.inj^ 'differences already at 
hand, differences never before officially brought into too open and system- 
atically sanctioned. 

Essentially, this first question seeks to IdortJfy old Job: in the old 
context, but dif ferupLioted toi.^kr. openly recognized as sucli, for a rh^ugc. 

* ro^pon ^^hl lit Ics hav^ csiMjH shed other fl^e 1 d s that 

could be recognised as worth initial la s educ a tion ? One of the prob- 

IctDS with computerized scheduling, for instance, has been that mos*, oC the 
technicians and theorists who manipulate and control computer consoles are 
not educators, and arc not even pertinently aware of the problems or points 
of view unique to the educator. Rare indeed is the architect who can spe- 
cialize in building design based on curriculum or cdutatfcoal philosophy or 
practice* School law as a specialty more often than not has ccucciucd itself 
with Interpret al ion of laws now on the books, rather than with the initiation 
of laws needed to Implcncnt nc\/ designs In education, or with the practice of 
law within educational scructurcs. In attempting to service local riilltancy 
among teachers In rccci.t years, the National Educational Aasoclation has had 
to contract law consultants from such specialties as labor-management rela- 
tions, a field, that Is only superficially parallel to the problem areas within 

* 

the contemporary educational scene. By the w.iy, if lai/ requires tlie services 
of specially trained legal secretaries, is there equal mandate for specially 
trafur'd cduct'^t iotml se cret ? Wiy shoviitl .m Iviu her or an CK-coach 

promolcd '*fvuni iht* ranks** be i'l^pcelrd ii\ hero-n.' ,i .tctli r hnsliu'Ss manager, or 
purchasing agent, or budget dlicctor fm* a school .yslvii than soioeone trained 
from the start for a career in educational rianagcv.ient? Eew thriving bis inns s 
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ventures in tUo country will now proceed infhnjt sysiciTis analysis close at 
hand, if not intoj;rated into tlie corporate stiuclurc^ Hav» muy educational 
ventures lul^ihc bo brought to more profitable fruition with the application of 
educational systofis analysis? Specialists in n.cdia, in group dynamics, In 
public ''cJatlons, In any of a thousjpd fields, cculd be rccognl/.cd as vital 
tnemoers of an educational coiurnunlty, and could be recruited and trained ac- 
cordingly. 

Essentially, this second question seeks to Identify old jobs In a new 
context, differentiated tasks recognised clsewlitrc an.d incorporated Into edu- 
cation. 

* fesponsib ill t ics or s kill s Tn i.abC be Idcnt ifie d or gene rated or 

c reat ed as cduc at io n s cel ts n£i; s truc tures , n^ew p i; t ter ns , nev; roles , pe rhaps 
e ven nev; purposes ? Essentially, wliai: new jobs might be developed wltV.in new 
contexts -- careers yet undreai.icd, staff utilization now unfovescon, or rarely 
or never tried? There is already dctr.onr, t rxitcd need tn nmny schools, for in- 
stance, for floating ”profcsslcm.*tl human beings’*, people wlio.'C one job Is to 
Viove among students, especially among the aJlunrit*d or discnohniucd, and find 
out ’’where they arc”, what they arc thinking, how they are motivated, what 
they know. Such professionals ore needed not as iuf illiator.';, or subversives, 
or apologians, or antagonists, or roving therapists oi clinic idns -- not even 
fiS boar?ylocut facilltatocs or a> liaison between the establishment and its 
dlscnfiatirblscd. Rather, they v/ould serve prinuirUy as hur.iati beings whose 
cars are readier to rocc^ /u than whose mouths n;o ready to t :*ll, whose hearts 
and heads are opciU:d wid- » than wliuro nliu!:; arc closed On anoLlicr tack, who 
can for«;sce \hat cat**cis vi i J be tiecib'd If a schutrl dec idc?» lhal the tradi- 
tional calogovloL of cnri'iculnri •• lai>gitag.o» aoir nce, inal ics , s:?ilal 
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studies, etc. avc Irrelevant, that if a curriculum mu<;t bo compartmental- 
ized at all, for instance, it might better be built around UnUy, Diversity, 
Irocess, and Substance -- or, as R..bert Frorjt once suggested, around Gossip, 
Superstlt lor , and Science, or around a Liberal Science division into Aesthet- 
lc0, Technology, Communicacions, and Human Isolations? Suppose the awakened 
educational interest In aesthetics moves into a new realm in education^' 
theory and pedagogy; for instance, into the notion that aesthetics Is not 
merely an umbrella term for rjusl>'. and sculpture and painting and danco and a 
number of othnr beautiful endeavors that sonieLlmcs take place within a cradi- 
tlonal context called a total school program; rather that acstlictics repre- 
sents the basic process by whlcli all education shall be rcconcopt ualized and 
practiced. Would we then need cducatlcnal nes thet iclans spo^ially trained 
not only In acsthctlcsj but also In aestUctology and pedacsiVietigogy? 

Once old models arc tor.T dovm, or circumvented, or ignored, all sorts 
of dreams seem plausible. And, if nothing else has been demonstrated by 
events of the twentieth century, it Is the fact that one decade’s vision can 
become tlie next decade's comioonplacc occuricnco. Unfortunately, too often 
that has not been true In education* Educaiion Is one of those rare Institu- 
tions in which practice has consistently lagged at Ic ist t hi\ e- r;uart ers of a 
century behind theory mnJ rcseorch* Hvery tfmo wc train a teacher to become 
s»orc adept at lecture, we are merely retooling along the Hne.o of a model that 
antedates printing, we arc refining a tnedlcval necessity. Every time wc refer 

I 

to question-and-answer as basic classroom technique, wc arc encouraging a 
technique perfected in pre-Christian Crcocc, a civilization whose science is 
now considered myth and \/hos.' ruUglon is considered fantasy. Our basic pre- 
tcivlco education of future scliuol staff mcmlu » s it mains rlir sinpUslic but 
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Impossibly broad training of somtthing called •'teachers" who mere often than 
not resort to those two classroom .techniques inherited throecl> ancient legacy 
and accepted as valid simply because no viable alternative has been encouraged 
or allowed. Little wonder that: Inservice education has ranged from the prin- 
clpal's weekly CKhortation to his teachers for tighter control of the boys' 
room, to next summer's commcrcialiaed tour "around the world in eight credits.' 
Consider alternatives for inscrvicc training if we wore able to idcncify spe- 
cific roles Kor specific teachers: microteaching experiences Cor the teacher 

who meets students in classes of twenty-five or thirty; sensitivity training 
for teachers working with the hard-core disenchanted; voice modulation, ges- 
ture control, and stage technique for the large-group lecturer; mass media 
technique.^ for those responsible for developing non-verbal, or total imn.crsion, 
or remote-communicator approaches to instruction. 

Potential t,K>dels for differentiated staff are as numerous as the imagi- 
of open minds can make them. Many of them can grow simply from modi- 
fying the present model of staffing In most ol our schools. The current model 

of teacher-use needs considerable re-examinaeJon. .s wo consider the problems 
faced by education today. 

present structure .lates back to a nineteenth cent nry Norma) School 
oiodol in wliich tl teacher typically h.id completed .a ninth grade education 

year of nortiw.1 school. There was a valid n.ssvmption th.at the teacher 
probably was not able , to cope with cducation.nl problems confronting him. so 
help hod to be built into the system for the teacher, help In a hierarchy of 
profcsslonol staff av" .m tc tcochcrr. as consultants or authorities to 
backstop their in.-,, qu.acies. Many "toacherr.' Institu.os" and county and re- 
Slonal "inscrvice days" arc still calend.nred .around the country along the oio 

O 
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model, inherently to bring the teacher up to date, or at least to offer him 
^•dry socks and a hot oveal’’, as World War ll infantrymen put it. Given the 
level of competence In teachers ir the mid-nineteenth century, it was emi- 
nently reasonable to design a school model which provided consultants, curri- 
culum coordinators, and administrators at a higher professional level than 
the teacher to ball the teacher out of his inevitable difficulties 

But, today's teacher bears only a passing resemblance to the normal 
school teacher of the nineteenth century. Currently, teachers typically enter 
the classroom with ct least four or "" years of college education and they 
are much more competent both in their au>'Ject *rtnttcr areas and ability to deal 
with studcncSi Unlike the normal school teacher, today's teacher is hardly in 
danger of being run out of the classroor.t by his students. Yet, our model of a 
teaching staff structure remains the same as it was a century ago -- tsachers 
an the bottom of the school hierarchy, with professionals at higher levels to 
bail them out of their difficulties. Help for the teacher remains the same •• 
supervisors and consultants and curriculum coordinators and administrators 
always within the context that inservice education will somehow overcome in* 
competence and inadequacy, never in the equally plausible and increasingly im- 
portant context of legitimate obsolescence or expected, systematic growth. It 
can be safely predicted that within a decade, as much as twenty per cent of a 
professional's time may be rpent on inservicc education as change accelerates 
and new roles develop for the teacher. 

We need a new concept of help for the teacher; clerks and proctors and 
technical assistants and teaching assistants and rcscarrti asristants. The ob< 
Jectivc of a nc;; model is, not to eliminate curriculum coordinators and consul* 
tanta and othet V.lnds of apccialitcd help, but the cmptinsls of a ntw model 
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wii^ht well be placed on the teacher as a professional, v;lth various kinds of 
technical assistants to help him with his professional respoaslbllltics » As 
it no* stands^ ve fall to differentiate between Instructional responsibilities 
which need five yetrs of college experience, and the compcte’ace needed to run 
a spirit duplicator « The teacher today is cranking his ov;n duplicating machine, 
typing his own stencils, proctoring, and acting as technical assistant, as well 
as instructional leader. We have an undifferentiated staff, reminiscent of the 
medical profession at the turn of the century, when the family doctor was re- 
sponsible for the full range of medical services without nurses, laboratory 
technicians, or other assistants. As medical knowledge has increased, new con- 
cepts of the doctor have developed, and so has c catalogue of allied or sup- 
portive vocations* 

Fui thermore, the current n*odel of the teaching world treats all teach- 
ers, regardless of their expertise or special skills, as Interchangeable parts. 
The outstanding school teacher In an entire district, the untrained and incom- 
petent teacher who got tenure \/hllc no one was lookh*g, and the first year 
teacher whose ability remains untested all receive exactly the same professional 
responsibilities within the current structuve. Similarly, the beginning teacher 
who walks Into hlft first full year of classroom teaching s'uters that situation 
in the full knowledge that*, If ho remain.^ n teacher, he will carry the same 
classroom vcsponslbilltlca, perform pretty much the same tn^ks, and possess ex- 
actly the same degree of professional status for the entire course of his forty- 

I ' 

year career. 

Modifications of the current model toward some meosur.? of dlf fetont iat Ion 
would not be too difficult to effect, organlaatlonally* Shifts in toachers* at- 
ritudes and behaviors and expectations and mindsets night be harder to come by, 
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but ,uch difficulty, we hope, would be overcoMe as soon as teachers saw their 
distinctive talents and abilities and strengths more openly recognized, more 
fruitfully used, and more appropriately rewarded than under the strictly 
traditional model. Fov instance, why not train jome teachers to serve pri- 
y as discussion leaders -- those who could so organize groups and initi- 
ate discussions that they themselves could fade frem the classrooms and never 
be missed? Why not train certain other teachers to specialize as instructional 
performers before large groups of students? We could train still other teach- 
ers to snare in the decision-making process that la now delegated by default 
and tradition almost exclusively to administrators. Certainly, there Is a 
need far many teachers who arc masters of process rather then of subject - 
who can. more simply, help students to learn how to learn, rather than try to 
teach students whatever bodies of knowledge teachers might want students to 
n simply for recall on an examination. Could we train a teacher In the 
techntciues of becoming a vital member of a team, to recognize the strengths he 

can contribute to cooperative effort as well as the weaknesses which delineate 
own needs? 

U would not bo .t .lldifficolt to entond co.t.Io ,ov,.td dlf- 

forontctod .t.tf that h.v. .m.od, boon „.d., olcrlC .orvioo. „o„ ,oo- 

.ld.d b, .ouol. to lV.0 tcobor, fr», .„ob „o„.,„.obl„, obotos os typing 
snd «Wo,r.,hln, snd r.oordlng ot ,o.ds. ooold os.ll, bo expoodod or sl.bo- 
t.ud. Why not . punch o.rd .ysts, „r ..odent sttondsneo chc.k .intl.r to 
tb.t o.sd In hoslnoss .„d l„d„.tryt „orc schools c.ch ,'o.r depend on so»o 
sort of ccn.r.l bookks.pln* position to ...Intsln sttsndsoco csel.tsr. snd rs- 
psrts. In Vico ot the borpconln* oso snd sv.llsblltty ot elect, onto sod 
ehsnlcsl devices tor Instr,. tlon, hsrdly sny school „in ho sbic to olein 
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tus quo. let alone modotnity. without a growing staff of tcclmiclans both 
the service of equipment and for the preparation of instructional mate- 

ISe 

th« Jlffereatl.tlon betu^oi. prlinar). and secondary responsibility In 
tencbln. r.U h.s .Irs.dy boon tsropnltod „„„„,tl„osly In r»„y Holds 
soly plllod to toad, Ins. In cortoln lonrnins .sclivltlos - sunl, os In 
.•lost por.on .1 Intorootlons, or In sponlnnoous sroop dlsoosslons - no 
not o( pro-pUnnlns ooold produoo prodlot.blo rosults. With sool, on opon 
o.tlon so Wdlntoly ot bond, the ptoCosslon.il tnlonts of a oroatlvo 
char at. absolot.l, oroclal, for ha most oontlnoally „ako la.porunt d.ol- 
■n» SolcUy and ataa,at Intoltlvaly In order ,o „.nt th. constantly ohanslns 
ind. of the onsolns altoatlon. 1 „ aortal,, other lonrnins sltoatlons. hoo- 
Pt.-pl.„„l,„ 1. ,„,to possible and rosolts are ,„lto prodlotablo, and 
tain roles or procodores o.n b. prosorlbcd boCorohir.d by o profos.lonnl 
• ..triad oot ..onndarlly at any tl.,o by . no,.-pro(os.slon.il oho noroly' o„- 
. 0 . rasolatlon. or foUoo. Instroorlnns. PoMlo s„l,.„,l„. pools, for In- 
nee. ata al,»,at unlvera.lly staffed hy hljl, school „„d eollooo stodonts 
have a.rnad Ilfe-,avl„s oortlfle.tos that indicate theft knouledee of 
.-.in roles, their watery of certain skills, and thalr ability to carry 
.0.1.10 resol.tlona e.tnbllshad by hlfher pooera. s„y teacher oho spends 
oral .owera, a.y, ,.r„i„. . llt.ratore'. 

-bo than rotorns to hi. aehool Joh e.eh Sopto,.bor to soporolso ,h. load- 
of bo... or to pollen the e.feterln, or to .onltor trnCC.e tho parkins 
. .. in bshy.lt tho fraahaa,, ho.n. knoos precisely he,, oelro,,,. tho defl.,.- 

. ond delesotlen of ,„eo„d«,-y .. or tort.nry ... tcpnnslhl 1 ,es „oold ho 
• lis schoo) district, 
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Or, the traditional staff night vltUout too n;uch cetoollug orgf.nlrc 
itself Into teams along lines other than what has been tried in departmental 
team approaches to a subject , or in core programs* A team might be formed » 
for Instancej In vhich one person serves as plan>.er, a second as executor, a 
third as lllustratoti a fourth as facilitator, and a fifth as evaluator. Or, 
a team night be built on the tripartite nodcl of (1) conccptu«T.ll7.atlon, 

(2) dissemination, (3) evaluation with duties specifically dcslgnat«:d and 
appropriately assigned in each of the three different kinds of responsibility. 
The conceptual iaers on the rcan night define purpose and gcnor«'ite unit out- 
llneei the disseminators might determine and Implement technt<iuos of presenta- 
tion and avenues toward learning, or alternatives in lottrnlng activities; the 
evaluators might morsure outcone and interpret results. 

It It not at all taxing on the imagination to devise a tnodol for dtf- 
farentlated staff based almost entirely on modifications of the traditional 
staffing pattern. On the lowest level of responsibility and remuneration 
there might be a support staff. Including clcrlcalj technical, custodial, and 
perhaps managerial porsotmel. Instructlcna? staff i^dght bo built above that 
tupporting base on four levels: we can call,tt\e levels associate teacher, 

Jtaff teacher, senior teacher, and master tenclior. Each Icve^ might be cal- 
rled according to its own scale, and an Incoming teacher might be hived into 
ny of the four levels; that la, he would not necessarily have to begin at 
he lowest salaried position tn the total faculty and move to the top merely 
f surviving enough years and gathering enough credits nt surr-mor school over 
io?;e years. (See Toblo 1.) 

Iho first category, Ass\.cinlc Toarlu.i , mngc In vor^pc i.r: jl 1 ou 

oui $6,000 to $8,000, perhaps In four stops. Ihls tcaoher v*o\^ld typically 
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hold at least an AB degree. Ttie staff category would not Lc tied specifically 
to preparation or course unlts^ although vre can think of ticdian levels of 
preparation associated with the differential staff ranks. 

The second levels Staff Teacher, might cavry a salary rarge of $7,000 
to $11, 000* Advancement could be more accelerated within this staff category, 
perhaps in five annual increments. Typical preparation could be a fifth year 
of college. 

The thiro“ category, Senior Toachc-r, could be salaried at $Ki,000 to 
$18,000 In six steps with probably an MA degroc. 

The highest level might be designated Master Teacher* The title is 
not so important, but there should be a way to identify instruct loral respon- 
sibilities in the elementary and secondary schools that have commensurate pro- 
fessional responsibility and recognition with instructional positions in higher 
education. Compensation for the fourth staff category would *rengc from $16,000 
to $25,000, and, similar to category three, v^ould have perhaps seven steps. 

This fourth level would typically be associated with the doctorate and would 
enable a person who is Interested in classroom teaching to enjoy a full pro- 
fessional career in the classroom. There is a rationale for the various stops 
at the various levels. The lover ranks tend to Include \cRn cor>plcx res pons 1- 
bllitlcs; hence, a legltlrantc increase in remuneration because of imriasc in 
expected performance Is more limited than Llio same Cactov at the more senior 
rankn, where growth is anticipated over a longer period of time. 

Consider the first and second Icvelr. as tcnjrcd positions, and the 
third and fourth levels as contract positions. This would md require any 
modi flciit ion In tenuro laws; a person could be hired as cn Associate T^nchor 
ind reach tenure as an Associate Teacher. He could bo hired as a Staff Teacher 
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promoted to Staff Teacher, and receive tenure as a Staff Teacher. Teach- 
pcrformlng In contract positions as Senior or Master Teachers could still 
he tenured as Staff Teachers in „uch the same way that administrators are now 
tenured not cs admlntstvatorc, but as tcacl.ere in the districts In 
».Ulch they are servlns as administrators. Typically, levels throe and four 
the staff would be on twelvs-nvjnth contracts, railu-r than nine-month con- 
--cts. moving in a desirable direction of professionalism. This proposal 
.'.iltlally provides for 80V, of the staff at levels one and two, and about 20X 
of the staff at levels three and four. A district would have to think through 
specific differentiated staff responsibilities and promote teacher, to ful- 
fill particular responsibilities. 

The Vemple City, California, School District became tha first in the 
„ LpUmcn, ,„ch . ,f Jiff.,., 

n that district 1. not nocessntily th. b.st or only way to dlffetcntl- 
ato. but It 1. ona practical demonstration of dlCfctcntlallon. Alt.tn.tlv. 
pattern, of dlffarentlatlon are needed elsewhere, but ,o.e district h.d to be 
first to try. m tr.dltlonsl terms, tbi ..ersse s.l.ry In the dlstrlet w.s 
59.400 for 175 st.fl or a total toachinc salary badget Item of 

45,000. Under a dlfferentlatad pattern, the same totel figure broke down 
as indicated in this table: 
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Tot ft 1 

( 560,000 

585.000 

400.000 

100.000 

$1,645,000 

Although a different £ated staff structure* be arranged on any num- 

ber of basic patterns other than the four levels suggested hctc, thrue condi- 
tions are essential to the model outlined above: 

* A’wlnlmuro of three differentiated staff tcachltig levels, each having 
a different ^aalary range* 

* A maxlrHjm salary at the top teaching category that Is at least double 
the maximum at the lowest. 

* Substantial direct teaching responsibility for ell teachers at all 
salary levels, including those in the top brackets. The first two condition:^ 
arc set so as to try to insure that d£f forcuilat Ion will bn more than toV.eii* 
S<*,.iy inventing responslbll tty lovcla, writing Job desev Ipi lous , and assigo- 
ing teachers arbitrarily will not work bccr.ur.c that Is esr.iia lolly what we 
are doing now. The differentiated staff concept colls for Innovation and re- 
organisation of the basic structure of our schools, with full partlcipstion 
in such reorganization by the teaching staff. Ideally, tbe state or private 
organlzetlons shou'd provide Incentive funds to defray any Initial Implemcntt 
tion costs that might occur In revising instructional materials, facilities 
and equipment, or in implementing a **grandfatlicr clause** to protect the pres- 
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Average 


Number of 


Level 


Salary 


Teachers 


Associate Teacher 


$ 7,000 


60 


Staff Teacher 


9,000 


65 


Senior Teacher 


16,000 


25 


H«stt^ Teacher 


20,000 


5 
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positions between roscare>> frontier and public school, firing lino. Peroapo 
they could be essentially positions which servo coordinal inj, functions among 
subject areas, or among separate elements of the lower echelons. Perhaps one 
could serve as tocos or -chlof of conceptunllaaoion. a second one of dissem- 
ination, and a third of evaluation, within a giver, school, to borrow fron, 
another concept of differentiation named earlier. 

Modifications, alternatives, variaUous o„ traditiou.-.I base within the 
Cenerel framework presented hero are legion; they are limited only by the Imog 
Inatlo,., cf free and opc- staff members, gr.^ppHng together with problems that 
are comnon to all who are Interested in local educ.itionnl concerns. Yet, that 
freedom and openness and Imagination might load to oil sorts oi genuine inno- 
vations in differentiated staffing, -ether than simple m-nnlpnloi ion or refine- 
ment of traditional roles and models such as vc h..ve been dealing with here. 
All sorts of models .might beco.,c possible, it is .s truism o.ong teachers, for 
instance, that I never really learned the subject until ) tried to teach It." 

Yet. ve deny students the opportunity to learn in a similar £.,shlon. n,e stu- 
dent as teacher: how viable Is th- Idcn? 

Consider tho v.st ..lonnt ot folklotr ond roa.»n for.t.,sy, tl,« ItaltUss 
„n.b.r o£ ,.„s ,„d trUks. the endler, rot.lotne of rl.,„s .,.d riddle, th.r 
six ond seven .nd cl,ht yc.r olds pass ei.ons ,h„, solve., on the ployprovnds, or 
In the borkyords, or on the streets ovi front. There .,„ot bo a vest enUvre, 
e.rric, exclvslvoly by kids, .ho, extend., v.J.rek,,, ond .. .e, ively „„eh.„ced 
tree rbe dl„.,.s. penorle ee.ery of 

.11 those Jn.p,.,pe llntle.n kids do no, learo „r ot„„„, . 

bvl "kins e( the „ovnieIn" lllv„r.ote, ,11 il,.„ needs ,o be knovr, „tonl n evr- 
tsin kind of pover thot bos stvdded ,l„. hlstot; of mankind. 
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Itils idcd provi<5cs cn added dimension of d if f crcnli^.tcd staffing: the 

use of students as a systematic and constructive tcachlnfi resource, Let us 
develop it as one draavatlc example of how the concept of tcachoc might be 
drastically and drematically revised in the fv\tu'*c. 

Students could bn used as teachers v;iiU at lead thrui' difrcicnt sets 
of expectation. First, tlic student by tcaclnti> contiit'utc nothing to 

the learning of others, hut he himself might Ic;iru n lot in the process. Sec- 
ond, the student might receive, might himself learn, ai: he tenches others. In 
fact, he Just might receive as much as he happens to get others to learn. 
Finally, a student could become extra hands for the teacher, Ihls exploitation 
of student talent might very well find Jiinny, who is bright and has completed 
his arithmetic problems, helping Susie, who is not too sharp In arithriot ic , 
and who might well be working at the same set of problems next week. If no one 
gives her some personal attention. Essentially, the studrnt serves In the 
Imago of the regular teacher, as n mlnlaLiiri* subs5 Ituto-in-* csldonc?. For 
this vSrrvicc, ho might well be conpens acod , 

Of course, certain very relcv.-int Irimod iatr ly arise. How much 

risk ore we willing o allow that the stuJent-as* teacher iiiglil: pass on misin- 
formation? Remember, It Is more difflcuti: to ’’uulcaru" what has been wrong 
learning, than it is to lepra in the first place. Or, how do we decide v;hich 
of the three strategies is appropriate for who»i^, and for ho;» long? Under what 
Conditions? tflicn? Where? How? is ,a simlcnt rc^*:ly to teach? Wight he 

be motivated to Icorti somct!>ing hlviself buransa he is going to have* to tc»ncl^ 
it to someone else? Could a siv\dcnl somv'.l i* h"*. touch sonuUhing. beforo. he hlm- 
his fully learned it? Uov many studo.Or. tdiouid v;v' eut i r* I to the sMidciit- 



ss-tcnclicr? If he makes ml:. lakes during piv. ;u tU inn , shcuiM la- corteci hi.M 
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Immediately? Should we contlmie to correct him throurhout his presentation, 
or can we Wfl^t until he is Illnishod, then correct al^ his mistakes at once. 

Oi'* should! we simply Ignore bis mistakes? 

Just to accept the Icflltlmacy of the studinc in, the teacher's role is 
to alUw all sorts of experiments In utlUaiiV? and Involving students in their 
own Instruction. Suppose a traditional class of twenty-eight, for instance, 
were broken down Into seven teams of four students each, ^n•th a different spe- 
cific learning goal or learning task assigned to each team. Ctee a team ad- 
judged Itself to hove accomplished Its goal, or mastered its task, cac\. memher 
ci’ another team and the two ••exchange students" could be held responsible for 
instructing the groups Into which each had moved In wh.atcvcr materials or 
§,oals or tasks had been developed or accompli. shed in the o.igtnal groups. A 
second exchange could then be scheduled, and a third, untM all informal ton, 
BStcrlals, tasks, whatever, had been d ■ s.scmlnatcd among the entire class of 
twonty-cigbt . 

Consider the advantages of simply placing a suidcnt genuinely In >!-.c 
teacher's position. If the attempt Is honest, If it is more than "gamc-pl .oyi-.g 
there la no quicker way to foster a student's apprcclaliun of the problems, 
limitations, anxieties of the traditional teaching role. At thn Sfm :1.*=. 
the regular teacher, observing for .a ch.angc, might gain now slant or n.n* ..i- 
slgUt into problems of her own, or of the cj-usos wUli which she Is worl<lng. 

Or, in critiquing rhe teaching performance of a student, he might enter easily 
into self-evaluation of her own performance. Anecdutes arc re.tdlly available 
to testify to certain successes in having older stvdcuts instruct younger, 
think of the side advantages of having younger students instruct older one;. 
Teachers might suddenly be made aware that they could indeed have something to 
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learn from some of their stodents with no lor.s of face or ttulus or credi- 
bility or pride. 

That fi student can genuinely serve as teacher was brought homo to me 
perse nally one Sati.rday within an hour's walk, djring \ .nch my son taught me 
mote about birds and bird-watching than I had ever kn-;.'n before the walk, tie 
even brought tie to a certain iiodcsi level of proficKnry in idciul Cicai ion oi 
certain species. At the time, he was a seventh gr. dor; ) \/ak college dcji* 
within a university. 

Might It be interesting to let an instructioiial committee c.f siudouts 
read all that can be read on, say, feudalism, then decide which oi the material 
shoiOJ be taught to their fellow classmates and how? Or, perhaps after Auch a 
group has exhausted, selected, and presented their resources or materials 
ivallablc on & particular subject, a second team of stucJciiti5 fio-n the class 
could be assigned exactly the same task to sec if the first gi-oup did the job 
well enough. 

The concept of student-DS-teacher could provide vnluiblc Input for Che 
regular teaching staff, and student participation In plai'.niikg and Instruction 
might alter the tone or effectiveness of whatever is cr bo learned. There could 
hardly be a nK>re dramatic way to encourage critical thinking in young minds. 

Of course students are likely to make mistakes, not only in their means of prev ' 
aration and presentation of material* but In the miiovlal Itself. Yet, we need 
somchov; to get rid of the notion that absolutely ouovy derail of every lesion 
miiJil be certified before It is taught. We need somchor ! rcrogt»i/o rh i^ every 
lime VO try to guarantee omnipresent and InufspuLahK’ truth in th*'' * In .room, 
ve also practically stifle an excel leni choice for a .•‘.Uidc’nt to exorcise r h.' 
"criMcal thinking" that so tiai^y of us say \;o waul tu f<i;.ter in ^ludcnls. Thar 
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is rot to say that wc want to facilitate ^’wrong learning*' at all; ra‘b/r, it 
Is to suggest that we somotimos lose out on creativity, excitenent and dis- 
covery by our Inctatence that a classroom Innovation or exj" iiment be a guar- 
ailteed positive success before it Is tried. 

Bur, what other notions and approaches might be developed into nev; 
c.odels of differentiated staff utlllr.at.ioa? Has any .'chcol over considered 
the A rmy model of organizing a group of stiidrnls into, sny, olafoonr, each 
with Its own leader. That leader could guide tlio:: ■ .'■UiiJenis !n his "platoon'' 
through rather thoroughly defined periods of Icr -nlng, each period \^^ith Its 
own goals » Its own set of instructors. Within such a modoi , a given group of 
students night meet a different set of instr xtors every period, day, week, 
eight weeks > sixteen weeks^ or whatever. 

A Vll lane Fair model might allow every teacher or instruct i nun 1 re- 
source to specialize In presenting *'hls own thing" within a glvc^ pnriod of 
time and a given physical context, Student;; night move through the 
picking and choosing from emoog the offerings nl v?n 1 . For tioso schoolmen 
i.'ho worry' tliat studcutc will not "choo:iO at icnnl nr: \v.'l I enough to 

•Wet normal sLcindards", limitations and guidcHnes mlglil ho defined and enun- 
ciated at the beginning of the total educational cxperi.nKc, The Village Fair 
s>odcl might take place, marathon-llke, over a day or two; it might be oxi ended 
into .1 semester or two. 

Rather similar to the Village Fair idoclol 1’ Ihf BrvNtd jhlaj} modo!, whci ehy 
each staff member m fnsLinctional resource mlg' i periodically offer to each 
student a small but spoclnl i .'•cri tissorluient of •l.ills, rxpe r I onecs , nc t f v t r ios ^ 
bodler. of knowledge# The* student might hi. fi«e i** rhou my, all or umhc; or, 
the fitiidcur. might be rctjulrcd to "purchase" at h i».t » ,i pi.-duc' or ct'viir or 
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experience from eech ”d€ liveryman”, but also be allowed to ’’purchase” trorc than 
one if they aeem particularly attractive or helpful. 

The Road Show modisl could telescope a unit or instruction Into one 
tensive experience* Why stretch a unit In Macbc‘h, for Instance, over r. month 
or two of four or five fi agments per week, when a good filmed version of the 
play, an Intensive rcadirg of the play, an hour or two of criticism, a series 
of panels on applied learning from the play, au exercise in recognizing the 
elements of tragedy, and a series of optional experiences in writing, poetic 
analysis, dramatic reading;, character portrayal, what have you vhen nil 
those might be offered within the normal time limitation of one ttv two school 
days after a team has spent ten to fifteen days planning and preparing the 
total event? Over a year, wo Increase In staff nor in total time, allowed ”per 
course” would be needed -• simply differentiated use of staff and reallocation 
of time. Would such ^n exteidcd, but one-shot approach be move lasting in its 
effect, and perhaps more po3l»;tve, than the slow death by fragmentation of 
many traditional approaches tc "chunks” of learning, or bodies of knowledge? 
Suppose you were to staff such a package with a tesii and put the show on the 
road, so to speak, or flood the highways between .*ill the schools in a given 
region with such teams and such total Instructlo ial packages. 

The Assembly Line model would find an individual student, or, iC you 
will, a group of students, moving through a program of experiences and expo- 
sures, each calculated to add its own particular function or fact to the total 

« 

educational experience of the student. 

In tho Diagnostic model, based somewhat on medical practice, a studcrut’s 
educational needs would bo carefully identified, his lndivldn;,lized remedy and 
treatment prescribed, and he would be treated by whatever member. s of the staff 
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or elcaicnts of the total school pro{»ram were appropriate until furtlior onj^u’ na- 
tion Indicated that Ms particular needs had been o;et. 

Or, a teacher fnlght serve primarily as an assembler of staff resources 
for the individual learner, based on that teacher's special hnov;lcdgo of that 
particular studenc’s needs, abilities, interests and conccLi^s, Every teacher 
might truly and effectively become a counselor imdcv such a model* 

Suppose a school were made up of learning teams, evny team computed of 
people who had been previously selected as probably comparif-Ie with each other. 
Perhaps this model could be extended to Include the tcaclur as fellow learner, 
vheveby a teacher trained In English, for Instance, might serve on a team that 
seta out to learn physics, or somj other specialty with vjhich the teacher is 
fit least somewhat unfamiliar. Teacher and student teammatcr v;ould have equal 
atakc in the quest and in the eventual success or failure of the adventure in 
learning. 

Other mode‘s 9 could be built along proMcm-ccntcrcd or theme-centere d 
approaches to learning, or by activity ccntois, each diCfcrcat from the others 
In size, staffing, function, or service. Some might evert hi* located outside 
of what we traditionally think of as the school. For di Cfrmu iated st.^ffing 
carried to fruition will make the walls of the school poreui. , If it allows 
those walls to stand at all. Off-site education is already o reality In many 
work study programs, in released time, in independent study projects, arid the 
like. Schools are only beginning to see the potential In education by tele- 
phone service, or by other facilities In which the Instru Lor, If there is one, 
might bo physically or in time quite remote from c Icatu'r. Some cdticatfonal 
resource persons might need to be cr ployed cu a temporary ba;;!?:, some on a 
permanent basis, aofj.c on an Intermit ba.jj;}, sotne on a vt'!uiM ary has i:. . 
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Local school districts, most of them unable lo iiffortl lln' qiMUlity of taUnit; 
on the level of quality desired in every :n\i\ .iiul j 1 1 y limited 

in availability today, may soon need to rcco[iiifi;c the Ji'^iitituncy of a new 
breed of educational specialist one who server in a mul i Ip Ic-cmploycr rela- 
tionship* Already it is possible, for instance, fur a man to serve a univer- 
sity in two different capacities -- as InstrucLor in advanced mathematics and 
#8 a supervisor of teacher training in mathematics; to contract \tith two dif- 
ferent local school districts as curriculum coordinator i n Jiiathomat ics ; and to 
budget part of his time #is private consultant to other school districts around 
the country* In addition, education can tap new coi^ummity resources as inte- 
gral parts of the institution of l^.arntng: parttln.n cmployocs, housewives, 

undergraduates, retired citizens , people scc'king suppleiuoni ary incomes, lnt«. r- 
ested eitizens with established careers ova side of cducntion. Civ j the research 
chemist or taxpayer's league president in your school di5;iijcL a cnoicc, for 
instance: an additional two hundred dollars in school taxes next year, or the 

aupcrvlsioi: of one evening a week i.i an elective' seminar on research procedures. 
See which he chooses more willingly and with greater measure of vital contribu- 
tlou* Which is the greater educational bargain for the service of students? 

Ultimately, the total community del ermines the. exlei.t of differentiated 
staffing -- the totol coirai^unity as potential rcrourcr, the total coimualty 
through involvement and support, the total coiiunvmlty lv\to Uve school, 

and, In turn, the school moving out Into the total covv.’uvni i y . It ‘s expertise 
that we need in the scliools, and we hide behind c redout 1;. I a and spi*c If lent iotis 
of our own manufactcre • Thu», we appear suspect to thoro ovtsldc the school 
walls, and inept or Irrelcvxnt to many of those locked inside the walls by 
compulsory attendance laws. It is humanity and Individuality that we pre icli 
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In our schools; >ct, what can be r^ore Inhuraane and more repressive of the In- 
dividual than to fall to utilize hl5 unique and distinctive abilities, talents 
he can contribute to the total learning experience avcillablc In wider measure 
to more students? It Is far more damaging to Individuality to expect each 
teacher to be a little bit of everything, and to be exactly alike In his pro- 
fessional life to every other teacher. 

Ihe advantages of trying differentiated staffing more than compensate 
for the problems It creates or spotlights. Everybody In education Is overdue 
for such an experiment. It seems obvious that a part-test of the concept is 
no test at all. Yet, what Is the jumping off point for the Individual school 
district? Simply adding a half-time secretary for teachers Is not enough. 

What will be the impact of any experiment on the organization that tries It? 
Perhaps the Implementation of differentiated staffing will get a b^J reception 
Iccausc it Is new, and some of us humans tend to expect the worst la anything 
that is new. Or, It could get a bad reception because It Is In Itself a bad 
idea. The variables arc so large, and the possibilities so varied and numer* 
ous. 

Perhaps the profession as a whole should Jump In feet first. Individual 
attempts and experiments may bn smell, but the profession ns a whole should be 
trying many different altcrnnt ives to the nlnelecuth century st,.Cflng that x\ow 
characterizes and stultifies oir schools and m:my of oui nosL promising ednen- 
i.urs* Risks should be encouraged, jnsucccssful ttiodcls discarded without apology 
or regret. Edison tried five hundred experiments before he Invented the storage 
battery. After the initial experiments with differentiated staf£l..g, we can 
then, as professionals, look systemAtlcally at the options that have been created. 
Let^s hope we will have created such options and developed ncs^. models by our own 
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design and daring, rather than having watched unch.allengcd traditional pat- 
terns crumble in Irrelevance and obsolescence because of our own default or 
tack of adventure. 

-dwa- 



Dwight W. Allen, Dean 
School of Education 
University of MassachusolLs 
Amherst, Massnehusettr. 0100?. 
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